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PROMOTION OF HISTORICAL STUDY IN AMERICA 
FOLLOWING THE CIVIL WAR. 

By Pbofessor James A. Woodbubn, Indiana State University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Macaulay began his notable History of England with the 
expression of his purpose, which has long since become a 
familiar classic, to write the history of his country from the 
accession of James II to a time within the memory of men 
still living. This paper will have its beginning as well as its 
ending with a time easily within the memory of living men. 

I look back today to the decade following the close of the 
American Civil War. At the close of that decade, in 1876, 
America was celebrating the centennial of her independence. 
That celebration led to a revival of interest in American his- 
tory. I was then a Senior in my home University of Indiana. 
Looking back now over these almost fifty years I am moved to 
recall for this occasion some of the stages of progress our 
people have made in the appreciation of their own history 
and in the organization and promotion of historical knowl- 
edge. My purpose is to trace, at least partially, some of the 
influences, measures, and organizations making for the pres- 
ervation of historical knowledge that have come about within 
my own observation. 

I would not venture to name the time when men began 
to take an interest in their own history. Herodotus has been 
called the * 'father of history", but the interest of men in 
the story of mankind certainly antedates Herodotus. This 
interest in history is a good deal like the priestly order of 
Melchizedek, " without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of life." 
But so far as our knowledge goes this interest of man in his 
past has not always been equally uniform and constant dur- 
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ing all the changing periods of his life upon the earth. There 
are times when it has been marked by special zeal and special 
significance. Historical study and writing seems to receive 
special impetus at times following the periods of great crises, 
upheavals and revolutions. In the opening pages of his 
French devolution Mr. J. H. McCarthy says that there have 
been just two events in human history, — the siege of Troy 
and the French Revolution. This expression may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as a piece of literary pyrotechnics ; but if it 
signifies anything it means that all events of ancient history 
in some way relate to one of these events and all events of 
modern history are related to the other. It is a form of 
emphasis. No doubt it is true that of all events in modern 
times the French Revolution gave the greatest impetus to the 
study of the history of European civilization. The literature 
on the Revolution became enormous. The condition of 
France under the old regime, the rise of the French monarchy, 
the growth of nationalism in Europe and of French abso- 
lutism, the intellectual life of France in the 18th century, a 
study of its philosophers, economists and statesmen — these 
became the subjects for many students of history within the 
generation following the Revolution. It is well known from 
the work of Niebuhr and of his pupil Ranke, that modern 
scientific and critical study of history began in the midst of 
the Napoleonic era and in the decades immediately following. 
It is likewise true in America that the great struggle for 
national unity in four years of Civil War led to a great re- 
naissance of interest in our national history. The American 
Civil War has been called by the Supreme Court of the 
United States "the greatest civil war in the history of the 
human race." There were far-reaching results of that war, 
apart from its effect on systems of politics and industry. 
One effect was the revival, or creation, of a new interest in 
American history. The post-war literature about the causes 
of the war, its progress and its results grew into enormous 
proportions. This crisis in the nation's life became a sub- 
ject of constantly expanding and deepening interest. The 
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generation of youth rising to manhood in the years following 
the war was nurtured upon the stories of its causes and re- 
sults, of its sacrifices and of its heroes and men. The life of 
Lincoln, the character and services of this unique and most 
interesting figure in our history, became the subject of many 
biographies. As men came to the study of this great strug- 
gle, they could not confine themselves to the brief period of 
years occupied by the conflict. They went back to the begin- 
nings and sought to trace the causes of national disruption 
or the processes of national growth through a century or 
more of development. When Horace Greeley began his 
journalistic account known as the "History of the American 
Conflict' 9 he did not begin with Sumter or with the secession 
of South Carolina, nor even with the rising anti-slavery agita- 
tion of the thirties. He went back to the landing of the 
Pilgrims in Massachusetts and of the Cavaliers in Virginia 
and he sought to trace a conflict of ideas in the race across 
the continent and the struggle for mastery between two an- 
tagonistic factors in American life. 

After this manner writers on American history began to 
examine our national foundations; to trace the origin and 
nature of the Union, the obstacles to its growth, the influences 
that promoted it, the economic, industrial, and political forces 
that finally cemented it into an indivisible union of inde- 
structible States. Historical literature that was nationaliz- 
ing in its tendency and influence came into dominance. This 
writing was partly in the nature of apologetics; it was de- 
signed largely to call history to witness in defense of a cause. 
On one side there was a desire to justify the war for the 
Union, to vivify and make dominant the national spirit. On 
the other side there was a desire on the part of Southern 
writers to show that though convinced by war against their 
will, there were sound historic reasons for being of their own 
opinion still. 

I trust I may be pardoned for referring to some of the 
personal experiences of my youth as I came into contact with 
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some of this literature. In 1875 General William Tecumseh 
Sherman published his Memoirs. While a boy of eighteen I 
spent $5.00 of my precious money — about all I had — for these 
two volumes, which I read with avidity. I think of these vol- 
umes now, as I did then, as containing a very racy and valu- 
able account of the great war by one of the ablest of the Union 
commanders. I need not take the trouble nor the time to name 
the numerous Memoirs and Histories that followed from the 
distinguished commanders and leaders on both sides of the 
great conflict — from Grant, Sheridan, Thomas, Logan, Long- 
street, Johnston, Beauregard and others. And there followed 
soon after, in the early eighties the monumental work under 
the direction of the Century Company on the battle history of 
the war. Then there followed in the later eighties through 
the pages of the Century Magazine the publication of what 
may be called the greatest biography which America has ever 
produced, the monumental work on the Life and Times of 
Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay. All these great con- 
tributions to our history were the immediate and direct out- 
come of the Civil War. 

If I may go back again to my early experience — in the 
summer vacation of my Junior year, the summer in which I 
read the Memoirs of Sherman, I went through from cover to 
cover the three large volumes of Henry Wilson, entitled the 
"Kise and Fall of the Slave Power in America,' 9 which had 
just come from the press. Wilson wrote of a conflict of which 
he himself had been a part. He had been an active participant 
in the anti-slavery struggle and his volumes were charged 
(especially the two which he was able to finish before his 
death) with the fire of conflict. These volumes aroused my 
interest in American political history, especially in the history 
of the slavery controversy and the Civil War. I realized 
afterwards that they had given me a bias, and that having 
been written by an earnest, though honest, partisan in the 
struggle, they were to be taken only as ex parte testimony on 
the issues involved. But these volumes, like those of Greeley, 
had their uses in arousing the interest of their readers in 
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American history. They presented certain important phases 
of a great struggle. Wilson's volumes were pretty largely 
autobiographic. They were the forerunner of numerous 
Autobiographies, Memoirs, Recollections and Reminiscences 
written by public men who had been active and important par- 
ticipants in a great period in our history — Blaine's Twenty 
Years of Congress, Hoar's Eecollections of Sixty Years, 
Boutwell's Reminiscences, and later the more valuable Remi- 
niscences of Carl Schurz; Welles' Diary, Ben Butler's Book; 
Sunset Cox's " Union, Disunion, Reunion: Three Decades of 
Federal Legislation," Clark E. Carr, "My Day and Genera- 
tion"; C. A. Dana's "Recollections of the Civil War"; Jacob 
D. Cox, "Military Reminiscences," Palmer's "Recollections," 
and many other personal contributions of great value to our 
history. 

These told of contemporary events. But the Civil War 
also brought men's minds back to the formative period of the 
Union. In 1876 there appeared as I recollect the notable 
biography of Alexander Hamilton by John T. Morse. During 
my Senior year I read these two volumes, with absorbing 
attention and great profit. They were such volumes as re- 
quire study, analysis, examination, and restatement. They 
appealed to the sense of critical appreciation, though they 
were likely to arouse a partisan estimate and attachment. 
Morse wrote with full sympathy for his subject, and at the 
time at which he presented his volumes to the public the 
nationalism of Hamilton was in popular favor when set in 
opposition to the particularism of his opponents. To the 
young men who read Morse's volumes Hamilton appeared 
not only as a man of transcendent political genius, but as a 
statesman and patriot of far-seeing vision who had sought in 
vain to lay down a constitutional and national system for his 
country that would have saved it from the disunionism and 
from the civil and fratricidal strife which afterwards befell 
America. One of the reviewers of Morse's volumes, attempt- 
ing also to review the signs of the times, said that these biog- 
raphies and histories following the Civil War indicated how 
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greatly Jeffersonianism was waning and Hamiltonism was 
waxing. This was true only in the sense that national unity 
had been vindicated as against provincialism and disunion, 
not that Jeffersonian democracy was receding before a 
restoration of government by the well trained or the well 
fixed few. 

In 1882 under the editorship of John T. Morse the vol- 
umes of the American Statesmen Series began to make their 
appearance. The volumes on John Adams, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jay, Marshall and others served to call the 
attention of readers and students to the era of the Revolution 
and the beginnings of the Union, the making of the Constitu- 
tion and the organization of the New Government. Fiske 
wrote of the "Critical Period" and new editions began to 
appear of the Federalist and Madison's Journal of the 
Debates in the Constitutional Convention. 

But this literature of history and the general public inter- 
est in historical and biographical writing, important as they 
are, are not of such permanent value as was the more careful 
and scientific study of history organized and promoted by our 
universities. Out of this university influence very largely 
came a great organization of which I wish now to speak. It 
has been of prime importance to the cause of history in 
America. I refer to the American Historical Association. 
The first annual meeting of this Association, the meeting for 
organization, was held at Saratoga, New York, on September 
9, 1884. The meeting was held largely at the suggestion and 
under the directing influence of Dr. Herbert Baxter Adams, 
who was the Director of the School of History, Political 
Science, and Economics in the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. The object of this new organization was the pro- 
motion of historical studies in America, not merely for Ameri- 
can history but for history in America. There were already 
many other Historical Societies in America, but their inter- 
ests were chiefly sectional or local. The new organization was 
to be truly national in its scope and purpose. To a very great 
degree, as I have intimated, it was the outcome of the catholic 
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spirit in our colleges and universities. It was prompted 
largely by university men who had by that time fairly well 
established at their respective seats of learning schools and 
chairs for the enlightened and scientific study of history. But 
the membership of this new society was by no means to be 
restricted to academic circles ; it was to be open to historical 
specialists and academic workers everywhere, to those writ- 
ing history, to those teaching history, to those studying 
history, and to all who cared to be known as those interested 
in history. To this first meeting for organization circulars of 
invitation had been sent to all the contributors of the Ameri- 
can Statesman Series, of the American Commonwealth Series 
and to all who were contributing to that notable undertaking, 
the "Narrative and Critical History of America." 

At Saratoga forty-one names were placed on what we 
may call the charter roll. Andrew D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, became the first President. Justin Winsor, Librarian 
of Harvard University, and Charles Kendall Adams, then of 
the University of Michigan, became the first and second Vice 
Presidents. Herbert B. Adams became the secretary, a posi- 
tion which he held until just before his untimely death in 1901, 
and from this hardworking position the younger Adams 
became the devoted servant of the Association and his was the 
most potent hand of all in guiding its destinies during the 
years of its establishment and rising success. 

Justin Winsor, the veteran historian, was then engaged 
in editing the "Narrative and Critical History," which con- 
tained not only its masterful essays on salient aspects of 
American history, but the first extensive and scholarly bibli- 
ography on American subjects. 

Winsor was called to the chair as the temporary presid- 
ing officer at the Saratoga meeting. His impromptu remarks 
on that historic occasion are worthy of being recalled. 

"We have come together," he said, "to organize a new 
society and fill a new field. Existing historical societies are 
local, by States and divisions of States. The only one not 
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plainly local by title, the American Antiquarian Society, is 
nevertheless very largely confined in its researches to New 
England subjects, though it sometimes stretches its ken to 
Central America and the Northwest/ ' 

"We are to be simply American students devoting our- 
selves to historical subjects, without limitation in time or 
place. So no one can regard us as a rival of any other 
historical association in this country. We are drawn together 
because we believe there is a new spirit of research abroad, 
a spirit which emulates the laboratory work of the naturalist, 
using that word in its broadest sense. . . . Scholars and 
students can no longer afford to live isolated from one another. 
They must come together to derive that zest which arises from 
personal acquaintance. The future of this new work is largely 
in the rising instructors of our colleges.' ' 

To make manifest the truth which Dr. Winsor then 
pointed out and to illustrate how this new organization for 
the promotion of historical knowledge depended upon univer- 
sity life and university men, I shall cite the experiences of 
three distinguished university professors. At the time when 
Andrew D. White became the first President of the American 
Historical Association in 1884, he was President of Cornell 
University. But Dr. White began his academic career as a 
professor of history and political science in a western univer- 
sity. White graduated at Yale in 1853. He tells us in his 
Autobiography that during his student days in Yale his Greek 
history, that is, his Thucydides, was taught by Hadley, the 
Professor of Greek; his Eoman history, that is, his Tacitus, 
was taught by Dr. Thatcher, the Professor of Latin ; but these 
great teachers were thinking not of history nor even of liter- 
ary translation but chiefly of grammar and linguistic con- 
struction. The historical instruction at Yale consisted simply 
in hearing the student repeat from memory the dates from 
"Putz's Ancient History.' ' "How a man," says White, "so 
gifted as Hadley could have allowed any part of his work to 
be so worthless it is hard to understand. Once in a while 
during the term Hadley was drawn out to the delight of his 
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students, but as a rule the teaching of history was the same 
mechanical sort of thing with, occasionally, a few remarks 
which really aroused interest.' ' This was because at that 
time historical teaching in our universities was entirely neg- 
lected ; at best, it was purely incidental, merely something on 
the side, to which the college teachers were not really giving 
any attention. 

After his graduation at Yale White was in Europe for 
three years, a fellow student and travelling companion during 
this time of Daniel C. Gilman, later the President of Johns 
Hopkins University. White visited Oxford and Cambridge 
and noticed the tutorial system of instruction there. He set- 
led for a year in Paris attending lectures at the Sorbonne and 
College de France. He continued his studies in Modern history 
in connection with his lecture room work, listening to Guizot, 
Mignet, Thiers, Chateaubriand and other brilliant lecturers. 
His favorite field of study was that of the French Revolution 
upon which, as is known, he collected a notable library. For 
six months he became an attache to the American ambassador 
at St. Petersburg (Governor Seymour, of Connecticut). For 
a year White was matriculated in the University of Berlin 
where he heard the lectures of Lepsius on Egyptology, Boeckh 
on the history of Greece, von Raumer on Italy, Hirsch on 
Modern History in general, and Carl Ritter on Physical Geog- 
raphy. He was preparing for his great work as a leader of 
historical study in America, and this preparation for that day 
was one of high order. 

After his return from Europe in 1856 White became a 
resident graduate at Yale. There he wrote for the "New 
Englander" an article on "German Instruction in General 
History,' ' and he prepared sundry lectures on university 
instruction in history which were well received. But there 
seemed no chance at Yale for a professorship devoted to this 
line of study. More and more White felt that even if an 
historical professorship should open up for him at Yale, the 
old-fashioned orthodoxy which then prevailed would have fet- 
tered him. He could not utter the shibboleths then demanded 
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and the future seemed dark indeed. Light dawned for him, 
not in the East, but in the West, in the great Northwest, that 
region which has been in many ways and at many times more 
progressive in movements of education and politics than the 
more staid and conservative East. 

The new hope and life came to White in this way: His 
belief in the value of better historical instruction in our 
universities grew more and more when a most happy impulse 
was given to his thinking by a book which he then read, Stan- 
ley's "Life of Arnold." It showed him two things: First, 
how effective history might be made in bringing young men 
into fruitful trains of thought regarding present politics; 
secondly, how real an influence an earnest teacher might thus 
exercise upon his country. 1 In this state of mind he went with 
his college class to the Yale Commencement of 1856 to take 
his master's degree. Here was the turning point, and the way 
was pointed out from his uneasy and unhappy state of mind. 
While lounging among his classmates in the college yard 
White heard some one say that President Wayland, of Brown 
University, was addressing the graduates in the Alumni Hall. 

"Going to the door," he says, "I looked in, and saw at 
the high table an old man, strong featured, heavy browed, 
with spectacles resting on the top of his head, and just at that 
moment he spoke very impressively as follows: 'The best 
field for work for graduates is now in the West; our country 
is shortly to arrive at the switching off place for good or evil ; 
our Western States are to hold the balance of power in the 
Union, and to determine whether the country shall become a 
blessing or a curse in human history.' " 2 

White had never seen Wayland before, he never saw him 
afterwards. His speech lasted less than ten minutes, but, says 
White, "it settled a great question for me. I went home and 
wrote to sundry friends that I was a candidate for the pro- 
fessorship of history in any Western college where there was 
a chance to get at students and as a result received two calls 

a White, Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 256. 
"Ibid., Vol. I, p. 257. 
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— one to a Southern university, which I could not accept on 
account of my anti-slavery opinions ; the other to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, which I accepted." 

There at Ann Arbor in 1857, White's great work began 
for the organization and promotion of history and history 
teaching in America. There was not at that time so far as 
"White could remember when he penned his Autobiography 
fifty years later, a single professor of history pure and simple 
in any American university. Sparks had trained up no school 
of historical professors at Harvard, Professor Dew had 
taught at William and Mary but he had given attention to 
economics rather more than to history. Francis Lieber at 
the University of South Carolina had taught political phil- 
osophy, but no systematic courses in history then existed as 
they have since been developed. 

White did pioneer work at Michigan. He aroused the 
interest of the under classmen while requiring of them regu- 
lar text book work, and he lectured to the upper classmen and 
the students of the law school on the "Development of Civili- 
zation during the Middle Ages," on the "Revival of Learn- 
ing,' ' the "Consolidation of the French Monarchy" and on 
the "French Revolution" — requiring the reading of Mignet 
which remained for many years the best short summary of 
that great period. 

One can never be sure in history that he has found a 
beginning, but here at any rate, was a great personal influence 
in the promotion of historical study in our universities. From 
these universities came not only the higher teachers of history, 
but the founders and promoters of the historical organiza- 
tions that have meant so much for our historical collections. 
After twenty-seven years of university life, serving for a 
number of these years as the administrative founder and head 
of Cornell University, Andrew D. White became as I have said 
the first President of the American Historical Association. 

The second illustration of which I wish to make use is 
that of a man in some respects still more remarkable than 
White with a more marked originality, but with a preparation 
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for his work entirely different. He, too, in the early years of 
its foundation became President of the American Historical 
Association and his distinguished name brought honor to the 
society. I refer to Henry Adams. 

When Henry Adams went to Harvard as a teacher of 
history in 1871, he found Professor Gurney in charge of 
courses devoted to classical times and Professor Torrey had 
charge of those devoted to modern times. There was a gap 
of more than 1,000 years between. Adams was expected to 
take care of this gap, and make the full and proper connection 
between ancient and modern days. "Down to the moment 
he took his chair and looked his scholars in the face," Adams 
tells us, "he had given as far as he could remember, an hour, 
more or less, to the Middle Ages." History had nowhere 
broken down so pitiably or avowed itself so hopelessly bank- 
rupt as in the period of the Middle Ages. Since Gibbon the 
spectacle was almost a scandal. It was 100 years behind the 
experimental sciences. For all serious purposes it was less 
instructive than Walter Scott and Alexandre Dumas. But 
Adams says he knew enough to be ignorant and he tum- 
bled from one ocean of ignorance into another groping and 
inquiring his way. Historians undertake to arrange se- 
quences, assuming a relation of cause and effect. But this 
new professor at Harvard refused to profess. He could 
see no relation or sequence whatever between his students 
and the Middle Ages. He was expected to teach the boys 
a few elementary facts, dates, and relations. He told them 
frankly that they might get their facts where they pleased 
and use the teacher only for questions. The only privilege 
a student had that was worth his claiming was that of talking 
to his professor, and the professor was bound to encourage 
it. His only difficulty on that side was to get them to talk 
at all. 

Here we note a difference between White and Adams in 
their appreciation of certain values and methods. White's 
European experience, so different from what he had been 
used to as an undergraduate at Yale, had led him to think 
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highly of the lecture method in teaching history. He thought 
it should be substituted for the recitation as a means of 
creating an interest in history by treating it as a living sub- 
ject having relations to the present. Obviously White was 
greatly influenced by Arnold and he wished to use the past, 
its errors and its successes, chiefly as lessons for guidance 
in the present. He would use the themes of history, histor- 
ical movements, periods and men, as subjects for his political 
philosophy and his teaching, by which he might influence 
young men for better citizenship and public service. This 
is a worthy purpose or ideal for a teacher, but it may not 
lead to accurate and impartial history. To Henry Adams, 
the lecture system to classes of hundreds was not to his liking 
at all, but was a good deal like a revival of the 12th century, 
when thousands of students followed their peripatetic lead- 
ers and lecturers from one university to another. Adams 
thought that no man could instruct more than a half dozen 
students at once. And if out of ten men nine were common 
place and one was especially brilliant Adams preferred to take 
the bright tenth man and upon him to concentrate his special 
attention. This may suggest an aristocracy of learning, but 
it also suggests the purpose and essence if not the beginning 
in America, of the laboratory method in teaching and study- 
ing history. 

This method was destined to be carried forward by 
many American scholars, but first by one whose career 
as a director of historical studies I wish to use as my third 
illustration for pointing the way in which the cause of history 
has developed. I refer to Herbert B. Adams. Henry Adams 
taught history at Harvard for seven short years. Two years 
before he left his teaching, the Johns Hopkins University was 
founded — the first university in America intended primarily 
for graduate study. Daniel Coit Gilman, the fellow student 
at Yale of Andrew D. White, became its first President. He 
gathered about him a body of scholars and research profes- 
sors. At the opening of Johns Hopkins University in 1876 
Herbert B. Adams became a Fellow in History. 
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Adams was born in Massachusetts in 1851, not of the 
more famous Adams family, like Henry, Charles Francis and 
John Quincy, but of a branch line. He graduated at Amherst 
in 1872 ; he studied under Bluntschli at Heidelberg for three 
years, receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1876. He returned to 
America for further graduate work at the Hopkins — becom- 
ing a Fellow in History in 1876, and Associate Professor in 
History in 1883 and a full Professor in 1891. For sixteen 
years from its founding in 1884 Adams was Secretary of the 
American Historical Association, and during these years he 
carried most of the detailed and heavy work of the Associa- 
tion. He retired as Secretary in 1900 and was elected first 
Vice-President, thus being put in line for the Presidency; 
but in the following year came his untimely death, in the 
very prime of his life, when he was barely past the age of 
fifty. 

In my judgment no man in America in his day and gene- 
ration was more instrumental in promoting historical study 
and the effective organization of historical knowledge than 
was Herbert B. Adams. President Gilman well says that 
more than any other person Adams is " entitled to be called 
the founder of the American Historical Association." Adams 
was my own guide and mentor in graduate work, and while 
he was not a great man, I can testify that he was a true man, 
and I verily believe that in force of suggestion and in his 
ability to see the opportunities and achievements ahead, his 
powers came near to those of the genius. His best work 
was not in writing history but in training others to write it, 
and I doubt if any man's influence went beyond his in creat- 
ing in America a new school of historical research. He was 
a great editor, a great director, a great organizer. More than 
forty volumes of the "Historical Studies' ' of the Johns 
Hopkins press came by his invitation and direction from hi& 
students and friends. Professors Turner and Haskins of 
Harvard, Jameson of Washington, Eoss and Commons of 
Wisconsin, McPherson of Georgia, Steiner and Latane of Bal- 
timore, Blackmar of Kansas, Woodrow Wilson, Albert Shaw, 
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Albion W. Small, John M. Vincent, these are only a few of 
the names of distinguished men who are ever ready to ac- 
knowledge the decisive influence of Herbert B. Adams on their 
work and their lives. 

I have commented upon the work of these three men — 
White and the two Adamses — because their work in history 
has been typical. Many others are equally deserving of ap- 
preciation. Thought and action must be organic to be his- 
toric, and these men stand for organized influence and forces 
that have had lasting weight in developing our historical 
spirit. 

We are of course all well aware that the American His- 
torical Association led by White and Winsor, the Adamses 
and their colleagues, was not the first Historical Society in 
America. It was not even the first with a national name. 
An American Historical Society was founded in 1836, with 
its seat of influence and operation in Washington. Ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams was its first President. Its occa- 
sional meetings were held in the House of Representatives. 
Peter Force was its directing and most active member, and 
to him America is indebted for the publication of rare tracts 
in the period of the Revolution, and for the collection of the 
American Archives. This was a great national undertaking. 
But this Society while it served a national purpose had its 
memberhip almost entirely among those who were resident 
in Washington and within officials of the Government. It 
lost its life when it lost its Force — its Peter Force, who had 
not attached to its membership the university factors that 
have been so effective in giving greater permanence to these 
later voluntary organizations. 

In 1890, in the sixth year of the American Historical As- 
sociation it was reported to that body by its Secretary that 
there were over 200 historical societies in the United States. 
I suppose that every State has its State Society, and there 
are many more local ones. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the mother of them all, dates back to 1791. Its Col- 
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lections and Proceedings are among the valuable materials of 
American history. 

The most of these State and local societies had been 
organized before the American Historical Association. This 
national Association was not the outcome of these local 
bodies, but it became a very potent influence in stimulating 
and strengthening their work. New State Societies and 
other auxiliary societies arose, your own among them in 
1899. In its short life of less than a quarter of a century 
the Illinois State Historical Society has distinguished itself in 
its productive results. The Indiana Historical Society was or- 
ganized in 1830, and it claims a continuous life from that time 
to this. But for a half century its meetings were few and 
far between, but since its reorganization in 1886 it has had 
an annual meeting and it has had a useful and productive 
life. In 1916 and 1918 Indiana and Illinois celebrated the 
centennial of their Statehood and these celebrations tended 
greatly to increase popular interest in the history of these 
Commonwealths. With a view to its centennial Indiana 
created an Historical Commission, and both centennials be- 
came the occasion not only of temporary celebrating pageants 
but of historical publications of permanent value to the two 
States. Illinois is especially to be congratulated upon the 
high character of her Centennial publications. They are a 
monument to her honor and to her worthy past. 

I cannot take time here even to summarize the services 
or estimate the value of these State and local historical 
societies. Their collections and proceedings taken together 
throughout the country are the most valuable sources we 
have for students and writers in American history. These 
societies have served to stimulate historical interest. They 
have been the agencies for establishing magazines of history 
which have called forth and preserved historical productions 
of great value. If it had not been for the existence of these 
societies thousands of documents would have been lost forever 
that have now been saved. 

Fifteen years ago Professor Greene of your State 
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University made a notable report to the American Historical 
Association on the work of these State and local historical 
societies, *He called attention to recent legislation affecting 
them; to the public appropriations of money in aid of their 
collections, and of their research and their publications; to 
their notable buildings, and equipments ; and to the historical 
publications that were appearing from year to year prompted 
by their influence and agencies. 

I shall not attempt to recite how the record then made 
known has been still further advanced and enlarged, but 
of one western Society and its influence I feel that I must 
speak. I refer to the Mississippi Valley Historical Society. 
This Society has been in existence since 1907. Those who 
know its work will feel, I am sure, that the claims of one of 
its recent circulars are fully justified and well within the 
truth: "It has united the western historians in common in- 
terests; it has developed a group of younger historians; it 
has inspired the older local societies to greater energy and 
higher ideals; it has furnished through its Review and Pro- 
ceedings a medium for the publication of many excellent 
essays ; and it has laid the foundation of western American 
history on a scientific basis.' ' 

This sets forth very well what an effective organization 
does for the cause of history. By the devoted and efficient 
work of Professor Alvord in the establishment of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, Illinois has had not only an 
important but a leading part in the life of this Mississippi 
Valley Society. 

Before I close I beg to speak a few words on the spirit 
of History in tribute to the Muse for whose life and work 
these organizations of ours exist. History cannot depend 
upon the memory of men; it cannot depend upon folklore 
nor upon the traditions that come to us from word of mouth- 
History rests upon the document. "No document no his- 
tory,' 9 has now come to be one of the accepted maxims of 

i Association Report, 1907, Vol. I. 
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historical science. The document refers not merely to the 
printed or written page, but to any tangible form of evi- 
dence — a monument, a coin, a weapon, a relic, any leavings 
of the past that may help to tell about the life of the world 
and its people. The historian who studies the documents, 
relics and leavings that time has not effaced must seek to 
relate these to one another and put down in some sequence 
just what he finds. He must not set down aught in malice, 
nor must he unduly embellish his tale- He must seek the 
truth and be fearless in revealing it. The historian must 
come to his task with the impartial mind, with a mind never 
fixed but always open and inquiring. Clio is the Muse of 
History. She is best represented by the artist who pictures 
her in a listening attitude, with the stylus in her hand, the 
open page yet unmarked before her. She is not yet writing, 
but is just about to write, with her ear ever bending to hear 
the last word in evidence. We may be sure that Clio is not 
an opinionated goddess — like the old Scotchman who prayed 
that he might be set right because, the Lord know, if he ever 
got wrong heaven and earth could not change him. 

We can appreciate this spirit of history only as we see 
it in action, as we see it represented or incarnated in some 
great master of the subject. Many worthy names might be 
adduced, but I shall bring forward two whose life work has 
shown not only great achievement but unusual devotion to 
the spirit of impartial history and to the canons of historical 
science. 

The first great master of the modern school of critical 
historians is Leopold von Eanke. It was he who taught the 
historical student and writer to be critical and impartial. He 
was the master of Lord Acton, one of the greatest of modern 
English historians. Lord Acton tells of the last time he saw 
Eanke. It was in 1877 when Eanke was old, feeble, sunken, 
and almost blind, scarcely able to read or write. He uttered 
his farewell to his pupil with kindly emotion, and Acton ex- 
pected that the next he should hear from Eanke would be 
the news of his death. Two years later, at the age of 83, 
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Eanke began a Universal History, "which, carried forward 
in seventeen volumes, far into the middle ages, brought to a 
close,' says Acton, "the most astonishing career in litera- 
ture." 1 Is there another case on record that can parallel or 
approach this devotion to historical science? 

Eanke had read Scott's Quentin Durward. He was 
shocked to discover that Scott's Louis XI was inconsis- 
tent with the original in Commynes. This led him to the 
high resolve that henceforth his prime object should be to 
follow without swerving, and in stern subordination and sur- 
render, the evidence of his authorities. "He decided effect- 
ually to repress the poet, the patriot, the religious or politi- 
cal partisan ; to sustain no cause ; to banish himself from his 
books, and to write nothing that would gratify his own feel- 
ings or disclose his private convictions. When a strenuous 
divine who, like him, had written on the Reformation, hailed 
him as a comrade, Eanke repelled his advances. "¥ou," he 
said, "are in the first place a Christian; I am in the first place 
an historian. There is a gulf between us. ' ' 

"It was Eanke 's purpose to refrain from judging, to 
show what might be said on both sides. He was willing to 
leave the rest to Providence. He scrutinized and dissected 
the writers that had gone before. Niebuhr had dismissed 
the traditional stories of ancient Eome and had set up con- 
structive work of his own. But it was Eanke 's mission to 
raise up a school of critical disciples, from whose work has 
been learned the technical, scientific process by which the 
study of modern history has been carried on within living 
memory." Such, in substance, is the tribute of Acton to 
Eanke — the tribute of a great disciple to a great master. 

I mention these men and their work to indicate how im- 
portant it is that we should have effective historical organ- 
izations whose purpose it will be to promote and conserve 
the interests of such capable and devoted historical scholars 
and writers. "History," say Lanlois and Seignobos, "is the 

1 Acton's Study of History, p. 49. 
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utilization of documents. It is a matter of chance whether 
documents are preserved or lost. Hence the predominant 
part played by chance in the formation of history.' ' 

It is the purpose of your organization and of similiar 
organizations in every State in the American Union, to re- 
duce this chance to a minimum. Such work cannot be left 
to private individuals or even to organizations sustained only 
by private enterprise. It is the function of the State to 
make these organizations possible, to subsidize them, to 
strengthen them and to enable them to expand their work 
and make it permanent. There is no higher function for 
the State than that of preserving its own history. 

Those who know the process of historical production 
know well the many operations between the preservation and 
inspection of the documents to the knowledge and presenta- 
tion of the facts. There must be analysis, comparison, an- 
alogy, criticism, selection, elimination. The facts are iso- 
lated and scattered. They must be organized into a struc- 
ture. They must be grouped according to some selection 
and combination. All this makes necessary a division and 
organization of labor in history. There must be specialists 
who give themselves to search for documents, to their resto- 
ration and classification. These should co-ordinate their 
efforts for the sake of accuracy and economy of labor. 

There must be writers of monographs, those who bring 
together special materials for more general and comprehen- 
sive works. These writers of monographs must work by 
some common method under rules and expert direction, in 
order that the result of each man's work may be used by the 
other without imposing upon each the task of investigating 
the whole field to be covered. 

Then workers of experience should be found to renounce 
research and devote their time to the study of monographs, 
and to produce scientifically comprehensive works of histor- 
ical construction. In this field of work the historical writer 
endeavors to present safe and fair conclusions as to the na- 
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ture and causes of social changes. This task, when well per- 
formed, has been called the crown of historical science. 

Such is the vast task of history as set forth by those who 
have written upon the science of its exposition. How can 
such a task be performed without organization, without co- 
operation, or without the sustaining aid of that great organ 
and agency of human society which we call the state? It 
cannot be done. For this cause there must be leadership, 
devoted public spirited leadership. There must be a mem- 
bership and a following, moved by the spirit of service. But 
above these factors for the promotion of history, the organ- 
ized state should come to realize more and more that prog- 
ress and change for the betterment of society has always come 
and is still to come chiefly by our increasing knowledge of 
history and nature. May we not be allowed with Professor 
Jowett, to imagine the minds of men everywhere working 
together during many ages for the completion of our knowl- 
edge, and may we not hope that this increase of knowledge 
will transfigure the world. 1 

^owett's Plato, 1, 414. 



